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Even with the advent of glasnost, the 
KGB is still rewriting history, but is doing it 
openly now and with the cooperation of 
Western authors. “Ten Days to Destiny" by 
John Costello relies heavily on the contribu- 
tion of the Soviet Committee on State 
Security. What once would have been con- 
demned as propaganda now is a major 
selling point: “Including First-Time Publica- 
tion of KGB Files,” the book’s jacket shouts. 

The Soviet files blow a cover story of a 
World War II event, challenging a version 
the British have officially clung to since May 
10, 1941, when Adolf Hitler’s deputy, Ru- 
dolf Hess, made a sensational flight in a 
warplane from Nazi Germany to Scotland, 
to lay out a peace plan for Winston Chur- 
chill. Hess’s trip was futile — a flight, Cos- 
tello calls it, “into oblivion.” Hess was ar- 
rested when he arrived in Scotland, 
“disowned by Germany and accused of in- 
sanity by Britain,” and never set free. He 
died in Spandau prison in 1987 at age 93. 

The outcome of a Hess peace mission 
was vital to Joseph Stalin. An Anglo-Ger- 
man rapprochement could have meant a 
neutralized Britain while Germany turned 
its military on an isolated Soviet Russia, 
Hitler’s ally at the time. Costello says he 
turned to the KGB for evidence denied in 
England, not expecting a response. 

“In an unprecedented move,” Costello 
writes, “the first archival documents the 
KGB has ever made available to Western 
historians were produced ...” He describes 



one Soviet espionage file as No. 20566 
(“Black Bertha,” a nickname for Hess), cryp- 
tonyms such as SONNCHEN for Soviet spy 
Kim Philby and SAKULOK for the British 
Foreign Office. It cites agents GIT, 
FRANKFURTER and EXTERN. There are 
numbered cryptograms, 376 of May 14, 
1941, and 338 of May 18, 1941. 

The KGB agent reports cast the Hess 
flight in light different from the prevailing 
British view. For one thing, Hess was ex- 
pected, Soviet spies said. One agent report- 
ed that ’The disseminated story [by the 
British] that Hess arrived in England unex- 
pectedly is not correct. Long before his 
flight Hess had corresponded about his 
mission with the Duke of Hamilton. In this 
correspondence was discussed, in detail, all 
the questions to do with the organization of 

his flight All Hess's letters to Hamilton 

did not reach him but were intercepted by 
the intelligence services where the answers 
to Hess in the name of Hamilton were 
manufactured. In this way the British had 
managed to trick Hess into coming to Eng- 
land.” / 

Concludes Costello: “What is now indis- 
putable is that the Hess mission was very 
far from being the ’brainstorm’ of Hitler’s 
deluded deputy that it is still being por- 
trayed as by distinguished British histori- 
ans." Hess’s flight gave the Nazis a black 
eye. 

But the bulk of the book is not crypto — 
it's cryptic. The 10 days of the title start 
running a year before the Hess flight, and 
they are not consecutive. To cover them, 
Costello has written more than 400 pages of 
thoroughly researched but tediously laid out 
minutiae of His Majesty’s Government in 
war crisis; the 10 days become the tip of an 
iceberg of glacial fact. 

Even as Ten Days” hits the bookstores, 
the KGB is reported to be gearing up 
another foray into historical revisionism via 
the West. Costello’s KGB collaborator, Oleg 
Tsarev, told a recent news conference here 
that he is helping on a book about Alexander 
Orlov, an operative and spy controller who 
defected from the Soviets in Spain in 1938 
and lived underground in the United States 
until he surfaced in 1953, just after Stalin 
died. But by the time Orlov went public (the 
FBI didn’t know he was in the country), 
most of his revelations were dated. And, if 
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the KGB can be believed, Orlov kept the 
most sensitive information — disclosures 
most useful to the West— to himself. 

In a footnote to “Ten Days," Costello 
reveals the thrust of the KGB’s new spin on 
Orlov. Not until a Tsarev article published 
last year in the Soviet magazine Trud “was 
it generally known . 1 . that Orlov did not 
betray all the secrets he took with him to 
the United States." Orlov did not reveal 
“the names of some 60 agents, including 
Philby and the Cambridge ring in Britain, 
which he [Orlov] had controlled before be- 
ing posted to Spain.” 



The reviewer is an editor on the National 
staff of The Washington Post. 



